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tered along the trail. A small bear-skin, 
■wet with blood, and several articles of In- 
dian wearing-apparel, and arrows, were 
strewn about the ground where the con- 
flict took place. 

These Indians were a band of Apaches, 
and, as we learned by following their trail 
afterward, they had observed us in the 
morning as we passed up the creek, from 
their concealment in one of the cations 
near the north fort ; and they descended 
and crossed the valley, keeping themselves 
concealed in the bottom of the ravine, from 
which, seated on their horses, they could 
just observe our movements ; and when we 
entered the mott, they crossed the creek 
and passed along under the hill to where 
they were seen by the Captain at noon. 
There they waited until our full number 
had left the grove and were on open 
ground, where there was no chance of 
escape. Their dispositions were well made, 
and the whole plan of attack showed great 
sagacity, and would have been successful 
in cutting on? every man in the party, were 
it not that they wanted victory too cheap. 
They are not satisfied to get victory, unless 
it can be had for nothing. But, the fact is, 
that, inagreat majority of cases, they would 
have been left in possession of the field un- 
der the circumstances. Two days after 
this affair, a train of wagons, bound to Fort 
Davis, which, had left our camp but a few 
days before, was surprised by a large party 
of Indians, and every animal wascarried off, 
amounting to sixty-six, in broad daylight — 
the men not firing a shot in their defence. 
This was my first sight of an Indian in 
Texas, although I had had .such convincing 
evidence that they had more than one of 
me. I shall be glad to know that it will be 
the last. I had rather die by wild beasts, 
than by the hands of beings who possess 
all the ferocity of the wildest beasts, added 
to the cunning and cruelty of man. 

I had promised to my friend Dr. Nott, of 
Mobile, a skull of this tribe, if I could get 
it ; but I think I would prefer to send him 
•mine, while it is at my disposal, than to 
pursue such ethnological inquiries at such 
risks. 

The next morning two parties were sent 
out, under Lieutenants Reynolds and Wil- 
liams, one to the crossing of the Pecos, and 
the other to follow the trail. But the par- 
ties being on foot, and a drizzling rain hav- 
ing fallen during the night, making the 
walking very laborious, the pursuit was 
abandoned. This was the first rain that I 
had seen in two months; during all that 
time the sky has been almost, if not quite 
cloudless. A northerly wind has occasion- 
ally broken the monotony of fine weather, 
and rattled our tent-ropes and stiffened the 
locusts that came in myriads with the first 
north wind, and made another blanket 
comfortable at night. In a few days I shall 
be again upon the road to leave a dreary 
country and a pleasant camp, where I have 
experienced many kindnesses and cordial 
greetings, that one will look for in a band 
among the crowded " tents of Israel." 

J. D. B. S. 



Wileie complained that his lady-sitters sel- 
dom rose with praises on their lips at the ver- 
sions which he made of their beauty, and used 
to observe, with a smile, that Laurence excelled 
all by. studying to please in the wide dominions 
of flattery — Lift of WHkie. 
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Having weeded the Diary of the reminis- 
cences with which it was somewhat over- 
grown, it is presented with such curtailment as 
seems warranted by the object of its editor, 
viz. : the putting before the public all those 
experiences which influence the artist's life. A 
conviction is gaining ground that to improve 
Art something further is needed than the literal 
evoking of skill in the artist. If a jest's pros- 
perity lie in the ear of him that hears it, Art's 
prosperity no less lies in the eye of him that 
sees it; and the current opinion, that artist 
and poet are no good judges of their own works, 
may, at least, bear a twofold interpretation. If 
anything great and new is to be done in Art, 
the people must meet the artist halfway ; must 
labor to understand something new, while he 
is laboring to produce it. And, farther, of cur- 
rent opinions, be it stated that a very general 
one is, " that Art must please— must captivate 
at all hazards " No doubt, in its ultimate 
working, Art does, or ought to, make us hap- 
pier ; but this is the function of Religion, also, 
which hardly caresses or captivates the senses. 
If Art is the sole sweet, without its antecedent 
bitter, it is an exception from' the'Ohristian 
rule. 

Again, could we hear artist and poet talking 
of '-painting for the million," "and letting 
down their harp-strings," we should scarcely 
be flattered by their foreseen triumph? Let 
us look into the life of the artist; learn how we 
sway and move him, discern what is his and 
what ours, and take his gifts accordingly, lest 
we laud our physician for a sweet dose — a dose 
that makes us ill after all. J. T. 

CHAPTER I. 

Brighton, Dec. lOtt, 1840. Thursday. 

Admitted to-day a student of the Eoyal 
Academy. 

* * * * * 

January 1st, 1841 . Friday .—Waited the 
arrival of my father by the London coach, 
and learned the above fact. I affix it to its 
proper date, which, with those from the 
middle of October to the present time, 
stands without memoranda—" Pater, pec- 
cavi coram te." Resolved, on my arrival 
here, tojake counsel (at the eleventh hour), 
and " keep a Diary." . Got a book, and 
(knowing my antecedents) ruled and plan- 
ned out for seventy days, to bring me to 
the present time clear ; dated them all in 
advance ; did what man could do, and — 
failed. Shall I ever succeed ? The thing 
may happen again. I had no other paper 
to write on : the integrity of the book was 
spoiled, with that poem in it.- I might, it 
is true, have filled up the remaining dates, 
and commenced with the beginning of my 
studentship ; but I did not know I was a 
student at. the time, and conld have said 
nothing about it. So it is better as it is, I 
think, to begin with the New Year — first 
scratching out that poem, however — in- 
sanely bad ! There let it stand as a warn- 
ing — in mourning, every sheet of it: a 
respectable preface, by Jove ! Think there's 
no more to say : no Art going on : weather 
middling: saw a large Conger to-day; 
nothing else. 

January %d. Saturday. — Out of nature I 
Absurd representing the day in black ; and 



it's all white — frost. Must tear out this hor- 
rible poem ! No, I won't. Gait comes to- 
night, and he shall confess me for it. Sup- 
pose any one should make it out, and 
publish it? Come, there's tribulation to 
bear that. I curse him, however, •who 
does it. May he- — —keep a diary. Iwoii- : 
der if Gait keeps one.— (Omitted last night 
that I finished " Sherlock's Trial of thje 
Witnesses.)— My Asterias dead this morn- 
ing, and I began to dissect him; got out. 
the coeca primely : — Gait must finish it. 

Jamiary Zd. Sunday. — Gait came this 
morning, and sleeps here to-night. He is 
now interrupting me, and smoking; but I 
will do my duty; my father' is delighted, 
and refreshed my memory last night, about 
" reminiscences — if I could manage thein.". 
He knows not that ' they fill the interval 
from the 10th December, 1840, and that '.I' 
sat np half Friday night for them. ' I rather 
like the work, and shall continue it. T 
must get rid of this Gait for an hour. ' '[, 

Now, I can get on whilst he's at his star- . 
fish. Here goes. for a memorable entry!.. 
A hurricane this morning at seven— hail, 
and rain, and wind. Gait ran through it 
from his hotel : serve him right— l-he should 
have slept here. . Then it cleared, and I. • 
went with the old boy to the downs:" 
he, surprised at my walking,' says I shall • 
sit to myself for a Hercules yet. We go? 
round to the beach, coming home, and ac- '■ 
tually took a bathe — very fresh ! Inrpossi- ; 
ble to gloom with this fellow— he makes': 
me sore with laughing. I began to change . 
my opinion about 'propriety,' in Arf,M 
poetry, &c, for if this man's speeches were - 
dramatized, as they are, I think they would : 
be worthy of a tragedy. The Misses TJlson,' : . 
who are sentimental, say he has not a par-i : 
tide of poetry about him ;. whereas lie I 
says more deep, cordial things in one even^ • 
ing than they could understand, in 'a- 
month. " Yes," they say, "but he spoils ■'■ 
it all." Spoils it! — as:I spoilt my religion"; 
for them by saying St. Paul was a gentle?-, 
man. If I conld take his portrait,"with his \\ 
words visible, it would be a work of "High'i 
Art." 'Tis clear we don't' know howto 
paint, or portraiture would not be dis- 
honorable. Sir Joshua was ashamed of his 
vocation, and stretched himself to do some- 
thing ideal now and then, just for the sake 
of appearances, I guess ; for he must have : 
known that there was more poetry in one 
of his portraits than in all his 'Dido- 
dumbs.' Surely.it must freeze again. The '. 
Academy opens to-morrow, and I must go 
to town with Gait: no use trying to stay.^ 
him — he'll be dressing on. Tuesday or,- per- ; . 
haps, to-morrow night. ■ My mother : .I . 
hope may stay. She seems happy.here — 
how, I can'tconceive : suppose there must be 
some poetry on the Chain-pier in the mar- 
ket, and the Marine Parade. Gait makes 
me feel abject, for he amuses her .mbre 
than I do. I should have spent more 'time, 
with her if these Ulsons had not been here 
— they are bores. What do they want? 
Tf they're after Gait, they mistake. Here 
comes Gait. Now, 'no "more diary to- 
night? '■"''. r ; 

" My dear fellow, rather than see you jotting 
so forlornishly, I am down on your conditions, 
and undertake to finish your day' for "ytm'..ffo. 
both of our satisfactions, writing, talking, and 
smoking all at once), thbughltnownot a'word 
you have written. Let meiemove the tegument-" 
a'ty paper, and I'd get out the ' parts' you.wanti 
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pretty liberally : but you cah't do this, if you 
have been libellous. I'll not raise the 'flap,' 
since there's neither nerve nor blood there, and 
deuced little fibre. 

".Well, here's for the storm this morning! 
You've described the storm ? — id est, what you 
could see of it with your artist-goggles — videli- 
cet, the bail and the rain; but devil a bit of the 
thunder? Man, it thundered, it roared! A 
phenomenon, at this time of the year, which 
must have struck Professor Airy as remarkable 
whilst he shaved himself, at the top of Green- 
wich Hill, in the Royal Observatory, a picture 
of which, at the Uoyal Academy next year, by 
Giotto Jotter, has been mentioned as the hi 
thing .there. Next ? Gait got wet, and ran 
fast this morning — very fast — as fast as a lamp- 
lighter. Next? Gait's dinner (Gait dined out 
to-day, at Jotter's) was execrable. Turkey ab- 
surdly raw, reader, so were plum-pudding and 
potatoes. The grace was good — the grace be- 
fore meat — but Gait did not return thanks. Jot- 
ter did that — and damned it, of course. I write 
rapidly to avoid puns, and cannot give you your 
dessert. The walks on the downs I don't like to 
think of, since I ought to have collared a mut- 
ton, and eaten it then and there: finis — there's 
nothing more — now light up ! 
, . Bob Gat.t." 

. O, Gait! Gait! yon are riotons! — the 
room is dense with smoke, 'tis too cold to 
■write with, the window open, and my notes 
of today (is it to-day ?) are not finished. 
"Went to church, heard a good sermon, 
at , that church — what's its name? — by 
the Pavilion. No matter, I can't make 
memorandums of it at this hour, or in this 
atmosphere. There was a magnificent face 
inrthe pew,' that I must sketch to-morrow 
• --he was seventeen or eighteen ; a face 
regular as the Apollo, but more like the 
Elgin in style and execution. I watched 
him out of church, and no one seemed 
ta look at him. If he had been thirty 
years old, with two great bunchy whiskers 
at; bia cheeks, and a waist, there would 
have been a mob running. Was certainly 
very like the Apollo! A word about the 
Apollo, on the other side — What's here! 
It's, well I've not ruled out my diary and 
dated it! 

October, 1840. 

11 WORLDS AME LOST." 
" When the rammer heats were high, 
t And heavy trees were starred with rain, 
And flies were swimming down the air j 
: Up the forest walks a boy, 
Went into the West amain, 
Simaet hanging round his hair. 
' Up that hill, Into the son, 
He was walking earnestly; 
Neither could I see hiB face ; 
. Bo I called* and told bim one 

That longed for his fair company, 
Would have him stay :— whereat his pace 

He stayed, a moment, and I saw 
His head half-iurned, when loud behind ■ 
My own back I could hear a voice : 
And I turned round by that law 
. That turns men here and there to find 
The fltrange'at'thlng— the newest noise. 

-So I turned, and nothing found, 
Kxcept the echo of my call 
. To him, who now went on his way ; 
And who bad stopped his ears to sound, 
And now would never turn at all, 
Though man should call him night and day. 

8UD mocking, back the echoes came ; 
. . ; MflclOng told me to look back, . 



Whilst my care was forward, all — 
Until I tired of the game ; 
But noticed how, a purple-black. 
Bis shadow at my feet did fall ; 

And how It mocked me, moving on, 

Until the gloomy sunset flung * 

A misty spleridor down the glade ; 
Then how he vanished in the sun, 
And songs of gentle birds were sung, 
While I was walking in the shade ; — 

And how I said, in quiet humor, 

" He is gone — his locks were golden; 

He had left me little rest : 
Sow I have nothing to do more, — 
Only doing un beholden, 

Just the thing that likes me best." 

This is better, though bad, and may re 
main. 



Artists. — Adventurers in Art are seldom 

adventurers upon any other ground; if they 
travel, it is but to see. The organ of vision is 
to them the richest inheritance. A cultivated 
perception places within their reach objects 
of enjoyment from every quarter of the globe. 
The treasures of the land and of the deep, the 
ever-varying character of tbe seasons, and the 
phenomena of the elements, furnish the store- 
house of the painter's imagination, from whence 
he draws those enchanting combinations of hill 
and dale, of mountain torrent, or of placid 
stream. But it is principally with the human 
form divine, and with the character and ex- 
pressions of the mind under the various emo- 
tions of passions that swell the human heart, 
that he is most studiously concerned. It is 
with these elements of the soul that he must 
be conversant, in order to be able to cite them 
to appear at his bidding, and, by the magic of 
his pencil, to transfer them to the canvas. * * * 
The artist resembles the philosopher in the sin- 
gleness and abstraction of his pursuits, caring 
little for the chances and changes of things, if 
hid colors do but glow with ease, and are not 
liable to fade or change. If he does not 
possess the splendors of life, the love of Art 
enables him to endure its privations. His 
hopes are fed, and his exertions animated, by 
the reward of the judicious ; and if not secure of 
contemporary applause, he consoles himself with 
the hope that posterity will do justice to his 
merits. — Ubrary of the Fine Arts. 



Subjects and representations in Art, not ele- 
vated nor interesting in themselves, become in- 
structive and interesting to higher minds from 
the manner in which they have been treated ; 
perhaps because they have passed through the 
medium-of a higher mind in taking form. - 

This is one reason, though we are not always 
conscious of it, that the Dutch pictures of com- 
mon and vulgar life give us a pleasure apart 
from their wonderful finish and truth of detail. 
In the mind of the artist there must have been 
the power to throw himself into a sphere above 
what he represents, Adrian Brouwer, for in- 
stance, must have been something far better 
than a sot ; Ostade something higher than a 
boor; though the habits of both led them into 
companionship with sots and boors. In the 
most farcical pictures of Jan. Steen there is 
a depth of feeling and observation which remind 
me of the humor of Goldsmith ; and Teniers, 
we know, was in his habits a refined gentleman ; 
the brilliant elegance of his pencil contrasting 
with the grotesque vulgarity of his subjects. To 
a thinking mind, some of these Dutch pictures 
of character are full of material for thought, 
pathetic even where least sympathetic : no 
doubt, because of a latent sympathy with the 
artist, apart from his subject. — Mrs. Jameson. 



COOT D'CEIL OF NIAGARA OUT OF SEASON. 

In the first days of this present winter, I 
found myself within a few miles of Niagara 
Falls, in company with two compagnons du 
voyage, with whom I had travelled several 
days. Having often been mortified to 
adroit as a traveller that I had never seen 
this greatest of known curiosities, and that 
in the limits of my native State, I pro- 
posed that we should avail ourselves 
of this opportunity. My companions 
had apparently little feeling in common ; 
one was well advanced in life, and travelled 
to see ; the other was young, and more ambi- 
tions to be seen. The young man had some 
misgivings — it was too late in the season — 
there was nothing (nobody ?) to see now — 
etc. Good, said I, if the foola are all gone 
there will be harmony in the scenery, and 
we shall see. the Falls without being re- 
minded unnecessarily of their primordial 
namesake, whereby "we sinned all." The 
old man assented, and the junior, after tak- 
ing a farewell look iu the glass and adjust- 
ing a few displaced hairs in his mustache, 
tacitly prepared to go. 

We arrived after dark, and having 
deposited our baggage at the nearest hotel, 
we strolled along tbe plank side-walks in 
the direction of the roaring water. A lad 
of about twelve years passes, us with a 
lantern. 

" My boy," said I, " can you tell us the 
way to the Falls ?" 

" Yes, sir, I am going that way, I will 
show you; but you can't see, it is so 
dark." 

" But you will hold the lantern for us 
and we shall get a view as unique as pictu- 
resque." 

The boy's face brightened as he thought 
of the service he could render us, and we 
walked on, turning corners and crossing 
muddy streets and down a hill to a bridge 
beneath which the mad waters were rush- 
ing on to their destruction. The boy raised 
tbe lantern over his bead and strained his 
eyes to penetrate the blackness, but gave it 
up. 

" So you can't show us the Falls ?" 

" No, sir, my lantern is too smoky," in a 
tone of disappointment. 

"Ah, well, my boy, the lantern has 
done us good service ; it has shown us the 
way, so that we can find it with less diffi- 
culty by daylight." We returned to our 
lodging and went to sleep, listening to the 
eternal anthem of the waters.. 

Before sunrise the next morning, the old 
man -and myself were at the bridge, which 
was white with frost. "We crossed the 
dancing, rushing rapids and followed the 
road around the island, and among tbe 
naked trees, and our feet rustled among 
the dry leaves. We grew sentimental, as 
thousands had done before ns, as we came 
in sight of the Horse-Shoe Falls— romantic, 
on the tower — dizzy, climbing Biddle's 
staircase — cold, at the "Cave of the 
Winds " — and hungry before we got back 
to the hotel. 

We crossed the Suspension Bridge by the 
cars, and walked up to the Falls on the 
Canada side. Descending the stairs, and fol- 
lowing tbe path which leads along under 
the precipice, we came to the edge of the 
sheet of water, and here, for the first time, 



